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Children of School Age 


By MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT * 


NCE children begin to go to weird and wild tales of what terrible have been unjustly treated. There are 
school, the attitude of the things had been done to them in school, often times when parents need to inter- 
parents must be, if possible, will at least give the teachers the benefit pret their children to teachers, but there 
that they are en- are some times occasionally 

when teachers can find faults 

and good qualities which 
may not show up at home. 

Therefore, I would beg all 
parents, before they make 

any rash statements to the 

children, to go and talk things 
over with the teachers. <i 

The health of children 
should, of course, be carefully 
guarded and watched both in 
school and at home. These 
are the years when bad hab- 
its may be formed and when 
it is most important that 
good food, a sufficient amount 
of air, exercise, and sleep 
should be building up strong 
constitutions to meet the life 
work of the years to come. 

In many communities there 
is a great lack of knowledge 
particularly among the young 
mothers as to child hygiene 
and the care and feeding of 
children. It seems to me that 
if it is possible for the home 
and the school to cooperate 
so that young mothers may 
be educated as to their chil- 
dren’s physical needs, and 
follow that education up with 
all children ie an understanding of their men- 
_ IT would also like to put 6,6 of the few photographs of Mrs. Roosevelt at her desk in Todhunter Schoot, ‘4! and emotional needs, it 
in a plea that parents when The same week that Mr. Roosevelt became President of the United States, Mrs. will mean a great deal to the 
children come home _ with ecnevels DEE SSE te ee success of school life and the 
of the doubt and go and talk the situation solving of many of the problems of youth 
over with them before they tell the which cause a great many people to worry 
children that they feel sure the children to-day. 
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gaged in their first responsible 
piece of work. School is for 
them what work is for their 
fathers and mothers. For the 
time being it is their task in 
the world. If possible, there 
should be close cooperation 
between the home and the 
school so that parents will 
know what the teachers are 
trying to do for their children 
and cooperate with them in 
order that the children may 
get the best there is out of 
their school vears. 

For this reason I have al- 
ways felt that the parent- 
teacher associations are a 
very valuable asset to the life 
of the children during their 
school years If it is possible 
for the parents and teachers 
to get together and agree on 
certain things for the children 
at this time, such, for instance, 
as regular hours for going to 





bed, school luncheons, no mov- 
ies except over the week ends, 
and the type of books that the 
children shall read, I think we 
will find the early school years 
of greatly increased value to 





*An address by Mrs. Roosevelt, Jan. 13, over 
NBC network. Used by special permission of Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 
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A very wise man told me the other 
night that he was glad that he had been 
trained in his youth to be a biologist and 
he thinks that a great many of our young 
families would do better to learn a certain 
amount of biology in order that they may 
be more helpful to their children. 

Try to understand young people, partic- 
ularly your adolescent young people and not 
to be shocked or irritated by them. They 
are at an age where they do not understand 
themselves or the emotions which sweep 
over them and it is a time above all times, 
when wise parents may be useful. 

We should try above everything else to 
keep away from all children in these early 
years, any sense of fear. Fear of their 
teachers, fear of the ridicule of their con- 
temporaries, fear of their own inability 
to meet whatever situation they may have 
to face in life. I have always found that 
children were happier if they were allowed 
to have something which made them dis- 
tinctly like all other children, than when 
they were obliged to express the individ- 
uality of their elders. Children, on the 
whole, are too young to be individual. 
They like to fit into the landscape and it is 
better to let them do so. Remember that 
these years are preparing them for the work 
of the future, that the habits which they are 
forming, the dispositions that are develop- 
ing, will ultimately mean men and women 
unhappy, inadequate, afraid, or men and 
women happy in their work and able to 
meet life serenely and courageously. 


FOR PAN AMERICAN DAY 


To Assist ScHoo.s preparing programs for 
this year’s observance of Pan American 
Day, April 14, the Pan American Union in 
Washington, D. C., has, for distribution to 
elementary schools requesting it, a collec- 
tion of material, including some simple pa- 
geants or playlets, incidents of inter-Ameri- 
ean friendship, etc., and for high schools 
lists of source material and memoranda on 
the following topics: 1. Pan American 
Day—lIts Origin and Significance; 2. Cul- 
tural Ties Between the American Repub- 
lics; 3. Internationa] Cooperation on the 
American Continent; 4. Contributions of 
American Republics to International Law; 
5. Pan Americanism—Its Meaning and 
Significance; 6. Commercial Inter-De- 
pendence of the American Republics; and 
7. Latin American Attractions for the 
Tourists. Write direct to the Pan Ameri- 
ean Union, Washington, D. C., specifying 
whether the material is wanted for ele- 
mentary or high school. 
* 

Harvarkpv CoLuece Department of 
Classics offers a $525 George Emerson 
Lowell scholarship to students who wish 
to enter Harvard College in 1933. For 
further information apply to Secretary 
of the Committee on Scholarships, Uni- 
versity Hall 4, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Keep “Frills”—Save Money 


To exclude art, health, and music instruc- 
would actually increase’ the cost of 
Detroit, 
ment made by Supt. Frank Cody before a 
subcommittee of the Conference on the Crisis 


tion 


schools in according to a state- 


in Education. 
teachers, he declared, if Detroit returned to 


It would require 900 more 


the traditional curriculum and organization 
Other communities faced with demands 
for cutting out school services would un- 
doubtedly like to know why and how De- 
troit’s modernized school program costs less. 
Does Detroit show a way to rescue school 

progress from the grasp of depression? 
Deputy Supt. Charles L. Spain answers 

in the following letter to Scnoow Lire. 
— Editor. 


HE TRADITIONAL type of 

school buildings containing noth- 

ing but regular classrooms, of 
which there are a few still in Detroit, are 
organized on the single-teacher, single- 
room plan. A building of this type con- 
taining 24 rooms requires 24 regular 
clas oom teachers or one teacher to each 
room. A classroom teacher not only 
teaches the arithmetic, spelling, penman- 
ship, and reading, but also the art, music, 
and health education. 

In contrast to this type of organization, 
which has largely passed out in Detroit, 
150 of our schools are organized on the 
platoon or duplicate plan, which instead 
of requiring 24 classrooms for 24 classes 
provides for the 24 classes in the following 
way: 

Twelve classes are housed in the 12 
home rooms where the children receive 
instructions in reading, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic. Two classes are housed 
in two English rooms where children 
receive instruction in the literary side of 
English, together with some work in com- 
position. Two classes are housed in the 
two geography rooms where nature study 
and geography are taught by special 
teachers. One group is housed in a 
music room where all of the music in- 
struction of the school is given. One 
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... a friend in education would | 
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specific articles in this issue of | 
School Life, kindly send his 
name, and address, to the Office | 
of Education, Washington, D. C. | 
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marked copy. 














group is housed in the art studio where all 
of the art instruction is given. 

The remaining six groups are housed as 
follows: 

Three groups in the gymnasium and 
playroom, two groups in the auditorium, 
and one group in the library. 

In this way the 24 groups of children 
are housed during each hour of the day. 

The number of teachers required to give 
this varied program has been up to the 
24—the number 
required for the old type of school of equal 


present time same 


size. However, due to the urgent need 


for retrenchment, we are now able to 
handle the 24 groups in the platoon school 
with 22 teachers: which represents a re- 
cost of salaries of two 


duction in the 


teachers. 


Closing result 


If we were required to close the gym- 
nasium and auditoriums, and abandon 
these units for housing capacity, the result 
would be: 

1. That the 5 classes now housed in the 
auditorium, gymnasium, and playroom 
would have to be taken care of elsewhere 
in the building, necessitating the placing 
of 10 classes on half-day sessions. 

2. The abandonment of the auditorium, 
gymnasium, and playroom as housing 
capacity will reduce the capacity of the 
building by 5 classes. I estimate that 
in the 150 schools involved in this plan, 
the reduction in capacity through the 
abandonment of this organization would 
be over 25,000 seats. 

3. If the building contained enough 
vacant rooms so that after the gym- 
nasium, auditorium, and playroom had 
been abandoned as housing space, the 
children at present in those classes could be 
given nothing but the 3 R’s in regular class 
rooms. It would not save money, but 
would cost more money because it would 
require 24 teachers to teach the 24 classes 
in these subjects. The organization we 
now have requires only 22 teachers be- 
cause gymnasium and auditorium teachers 
can handle from 80 to 90 children at one 
time. 

I have stated in a general way the argu- 
ments we are making to those who suggest 
that by eliminating music, art, health 
education, and auditorium we coud save 
money. We would not save money, but 
would actually increase the cost, put 
children on half-day sessions, and have a 
program which is far inferior to the one 
which we now have. I think these facts 
are incontrovertible——Cuar.ues L. Spain, 
deputy superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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School Crisis News Flashes 


WENTY-FIVE prominent 
industrial and pro- 
fessional leaders of Pittsburgh 
recommended to the board of 
according to the Pittsburgh 
substantial school 
1934, 


economies in 


business, 


education, 
Press, 
taxes for 
activities, 
sideration of reducing school year. Mr. 


reductions in 
curtailing some school 
supplies, con- 
Marcus Aaron, president of the school 
board, declared that curtailment of school 


activities had gone as far as possible 
without endangering the effectiveness of 
the system 


Scrip in the South 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Knoxville, Tenn., in the Baltimore Sun, 
February 6, reports that ‘“‘some Louisiana 
parishes have issued scrip to care for school 
teachers’ salaries. ... So far as is 
known no scrip is being used in Missis- 
sippi, but in counties school 
teachers receive no pay but are sheltered 
and fed at 


Half cash, half scrip 


Fifteen hundred dollars worth of ‘‘local 
money’’ went into circulation in Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., on January 27, according 
to news reports. Seventy business and 
professional firms agreed to accept the 
new ‘‘money,’’ which represents approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of a total pay roll for 
Mt. Clemens school teachers. The plan, 
designed to stimulate trade, is sponsored 
by the board of education. Instead of 
receiving their full pay in cash. the teach- 
ers will get 50 per cent in cash and 50 
per cent in scrip, bearing interest at 6 per 
The teachers will be permitted to 
exchange part of their scrip for the 
or trade certificates. 


several 


homes of patrons.”’ 


cent. 
“local money ”’ 


New Jersey turns to scrip 


Camden, N. J., January 31. Special 
to the New York Times. Merchants 
in the lower end of New Jersey are be- 
coming acquainted with scrip. A survey 
revealed to-day that about 72 per cent of 
the 285 school teachers in Cape May 
County either were receiving scrip in lieu 
of cash salaries or were getting nothing. 
Ten school districts in Atlantic County 
now are paying their employees with 
scrip, and one Gloucester County district, 
Deptford Township, with 33 teachers, 
has adopted this emergency financing 
method. . . Wildwood, West Cape 
May, Lower Township and Middle 
Township are other Cape May County 
communities issuing scrip to teachers, 





while Ocean City, North Wildwood and 
Wildwood Crest are months behind in 
the payment of salaries. The payment 
of school taxes in seashore communities 
of Cape May County has lagged since 
1931, when only $60,000 of the $285,000 
due from the county had been paid. 


Parents say ‘‘No”’ 


‘Budget economy in Needham, Mass.,”’ 
according to the bulletin from the Massa- 
chusetts Parent-Teacher Association, Inc., 
“will have to take some other form 
than curtailment of classes in the public 
schools.”” By a vote of parents on 1,230 
questionnaires, the parents have put 
themselves on record for kindergartens, 
drawing, music, physical education, sew- 
ing and cooking, manual training, and 
not for ‘‘discontinuing some of the trans- 
portation by increasing the distance 
children will be required to walk to 
school or furnish their own transporta- 
tion.” 

The score is as follows: 


- 1. Do you favor abolish- 


ment of the sub- 
primary classes 
commonly called yes 
kindergartens?__._. 232 
Do you favor dis- 
continuing instruc- 
tion in drawing in 
SURGE . ....<enn . 161 
3. Musicin the schools?_ 156 
4. Physical education in 
the schools? _ ----- 87 
5. Sewing and cooking 
in the junior high 
gobuolat.......2-\- 179 
6. Manual training in 
the junior and sen- 
ior high schools?_.. 122 
. Discontinuing some 
of the transporta- 
tion by increasing 
the distance chil- 
dren will be re- 
quired to walk to 
school or furnish 
their own trans- 
portation?_._....- 132 


No Blank 
973 25 


Li) 


1,052 17 
1,059 15 
1,125 18 


1,031 20 


1,086 22 


“J 


1,060 38 


College on $5 per week 


A letter to Time magazine, February 6. 
Sirs: You mention a number of colleges 
in which the cooperative scheme of student 
housing and eating has been or is being 
developed. Iowa State College at Ames 
is probably one of the pioneers in this 
work. In 1924, the first experiment was 
made in a house caring for 16 girls. 


The scheme worked so well that 
one of the regular dormitories housing 65 
women was opened on a cooperative 
basis. The girls did all the work in the 
hall under the supervision of a house- 
mother. By the fall of 1931 it seemed 
expedient to open another cooperative hall 
housing 100 women. The total cost per 
week for both board and room does not 
exceed $5.40. This means a splendid, 
fireproof, modern hall and in as good a 
room as the campus affords. Iowa 
State College has always been noted for 
her splendid housing facilities. 

During the summer of 1932 the college 
felt the necessity of opening a cooperative 
hall for men. It has met with splendid 
success and enthusiasm from the 63 resi- 
dents. The cost is but $5 per week for 
board and room. Although it was neces- 
sary to provide a somewhat larger budget 
for the food for the men, it was possible 
to reduce the price of room rent for them 
on account of the type of hall used. A 
woman does the cooking while all other 
work in the hall is done by the men, 


6-month term in prospect 


Detroit Free Press, January 28. Cur- 
tailment of the Highland Park school year 
to 6 months, due to restrictions of the 
15-mill tax limitation amendment, is in 
prospect unless the State provides sup- 
plementary revenue from a sales tax, 
I. M. Allen, superintendent, announced 
Friday. 


Urges State support in West 
Virginia 


United States Daily. January 17, 
Charleston, W. Va. Reorganization of 
the State school system whereby the 
State would ‘definitely assume the cost 
of the minimum program of education” 
has been urged upon the legislature by 
William C. Cook, State superintendent 
of free schools. He also urged creation 
of an equalization fund. 


Schools run on faith 


Columbus, Ohio, January 23. A. P. 
Financially embarassed Ohio schools were 
deseribed by the State Education Asso- 
ciation to-day as operating on ‘good 
faith,’ with 10,000 teachers unpaid to 
date and 58 per cent of all school districts 
showing deficits. 


Which end? 


The next most obvious bargain is to 
discontinue certain types of work com- 
pletely; for example, the kindergarten. I 
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believe that the beginning years of the 
child’s life educationally are the most im- 
portant. Therefore, I believe that a school 
system might much better drop one year 
from the high school than to drop the 
kindergarten. A school board that dis- 
continues the kindergarten in order to 
save money simply is robbing the 5-year- 
old children in the community of those 
educational advantages that every Amer- 
ican child is entitled to—Dr. George W. 
Frasier in Idaho Journal of Education, 
January issue. From address, Education 
in Time of Crisis. 


Real estate board suggestion 


Christian Science Monitor, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., January 11. State assumption 
of the cost of the public school system, 
with administrative control left in the 
hands of local boards, is one of four sug- 
gestions made by the Philadelphia Real 
Estate Board to relieve property owners 
from “excessive, unfair, and inequitable 
taxes.’’ By a Federal sales tax, one-half 
of which should be distributed to the 
States on a basis of school attendance, 
owners of real property should be relieved, 
proportionately, of school taxes, accord- 
ing to the proposal. 


Montgomery schools close 


Montgomery’s county and city public 
schools were ordered closed to-day by 
W. R. Harrison, superintendent of schools, 
after teachers had rejected a proposal by 
the board of education that they teach 
during the second semester on a guarantee 
of 663; per cent of their present salary 
in cash and interest-bearing certificates. 
—A.P.from Montgomery, Ala., January 21. 


Urge sales tax 


The Indianapolis Federation of Com- 
munity Civic Clubs adopted resolutions 
asking enactment of State sales and 
income taxes, and retention of the $1.50 
tax limit on property. 


Teachers’ salaries 


A Columbus, Ohio, newspaper dispatch 
reports a controversy about Columbus 
schools and paying teachers’ salaries 
($210,000 in unpaid January salaries 
loaned by the Ohio National Bank to pay 
Columbus teachers on February 10). “‘ Do 
older teachers receive larger salaries than 
younger ones?’’, a representative of the 
Property Owners’ Protective Association 
asked the superintendent of schools in 
Columbus. ‘Do you hire a young doctor 
who is inexperienced when you are ill?”’ 
he queried. 

Morale or— 


“As the curve of business goes down, 
the curve of reading goes up,” according 
to a bulletin from the American Library 
Association. To those cities tempted to 
chop off the budgetary appropriation for 


libraries as the first move in a program of 
economy, this report may be interesting: 
‘More than 1,000,000 new readers have 
found their way into libraries in cities of 
over 200,000 population in the last two 
years, and the number of books borrowed 
from them has reached the unprecedented 
high of 157,000,000—more than 26,000,000 
over figures for 1929. Schools, libraries, 
recreation centers—these keep up morale— 
and the unemployed are using them! 
Take them away and what then? Be 
selfish and be afraid. Watch the cost of 
crime go up. When buildings decay, we 
can rebuild them. When bridges collapse, 
we can rebuild them. When material 
things disintegrate, they can be recon- 
structed. But once the morale of an in- 
dividual has broken down, it is gone for- 
ever.—KEditorial, National Municipal Re- 
view, November, 1932. 


‘‘Soldiers’’ of the crisis 


The past few years it has seemed as if 
in some sections of the country our public 
schools have been under siege. Take as 
an example, the city of Chicago, where 
the teachers have not been paid their 
regular salaries for more than two years, 
and for the past months the Chicago 
banks have refused to cash the city war- 
rants which the teachers have been 
forced to accept in lieu of real money. 
Many of the teachers are actually hungry 
from lack of food, having no money with 
which to buy, and their clothes are shabby, 
but they stick by their posts like an army 
holding a fort. They realize the im- 
portance of keeping the children off the 
streets, and of their need of the orderly 
routine of school life, which trains them 
in the fundamentals of good citizenship. 
If an army of men held a besieged fort 
for two years, great would be the people’s 
praise of their patriotic service to the 
country; no honor would be withheld 
from them. But of this army of teachers 
who have gone patiently on, giving their 
best service day after day, week after 
week, and month after month, not 
knowing when or how they will be paid, 
what do we hear? There is no beating of 
drums or waving of flags for them. 
Their recompense has been the humilia- 
tion of having to make promises to their 
landladies that they will pay their room 
rent as soon as they have some means of 
payment. School teachers are a self- 
respecting, independent body of workers, 
and it is no easy matter for them to have 
to borrow money from their friends or 
go hungry. Yet, they continue to give 
to their country the most priceless of 
gifts—enlightenment to thousands and 
thousands of children, who but for their 
unparalleled patriotism, would be wasting 
their most impressionable years out of 
school. Had they been out of school, 
who can estimate the cost it might have 
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been to the country to have had them 
untrained and idle, many of them led 
into ways of crime? All honor to the 
practical idealism and deep-seated pa- 
triotism of these teachers.— Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, January issue. 


$100,000,000 short 


There is every indication from partial 
studies that the delinquency of the tax 
levied in 1933 will be approximately 
$100,000,000. This delinquency would 
show an approximate State average of 40 
per cent. For governmental agencies to 
attempt to make up the delinquency by 
levying increased taxes on real estate 
would be futile—Michigan Education 
Journal, January, 1933. 


War and peace 


With a sense of the presence of some 
sort of shameful paradox one’s mind re- 
verts to 15 years ago when the powerful 
arm of Government reached out and 
gathered in several] million such youths, 
and found employment for them killing 
and destroying. But in the face of a 
possibility that 200,000 boy wanderers 
because of idleness may become a social 
menace, there seems to be no way of 
fitting them tojobs. It’s a funny world.— 
Detroit News. 


Balance what? 


“Balance the Budget” is a good 
slogan for everyone to follow, but the 
emergency in education may become per- 
manent unless the schools insist upon 
the adoption of an additional slogan, 
“Balance the Revenue.’’ Few com- 
munities are trying to reform their tax 
systems, but all communities are cutting 
expenses right and left with slight regard 
for ultimate consequences.—William J. 
Bogan, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Shorter term 


Headline: Six Months of School Loom- 
ing for Columbus. Subhead: Revenue 
from Taxes Awaited. 


Reported to Office of Education 


Teachers of Lewiston, Me., took a sal- 
ary cut instead of allowing night schools 
to be closed, and classes for physically 
handicapped and the blind to be sus- 
pended. 

There was a threatened strike in Wor- 
cester, Mass., when a school committee 
was supporting the city council in de- 
manding a 30 per cent cut for school 
purposes. 

In most cities there are long lines of 
applicants for teaching positions. 

High schools are generally overcrowded, 
with basements and window sills now be- 
ing used by many postgraduates. 

















A President’s Gift to the State 





Dark H 

OW WOULD you like to teach 
school on a mountain top? 
How would you like to open 
our school door and look 
down through the mountain valleys to 
roads and villages 35 miles beyond and 

below vou? 
This is the privilege of Miss Christine 
Vest, teacher of the school which ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover has recently presented to 


the State of Virginia. When the former 
President first went to the camp on the 
upper reaches of the Rapidan, he learned 
that the log school in the hollow was no 
longer used so he built a new combination 
school and The furnishings were 
selected in part on the advice of members 
of the Office of Education staff. 

Dark Hollow school stands almost at 
the top of the Blue Ridge Mountain range 
At its back 


home. 


at 3,200 feet above sea level. 


door runs the fresh gash of the new Sky- 

line Drive of Shenandoah National Park 
To the fair 

Twent vo pupils of assorted ages and 

heights me to the school, climbing up 

trails that lead around mountain “cor- 


ners.” On sunny days the children lunch 
under the shade of storm-worn oaks. 

Miss Vest made friends quickly with 
these mountain children and their par- 
ents. She was born in the mountains of 
Tennessee and was educated at Berea 
College, in Kentucky, which enrolls many 
ambitious young men and women from 
the mountain hamlets. 


A year ago last fall Miss Vest decided 


to take her school children “down the 
mountain’ to the fair at Madison Court 
House Few of them had ever been 
nearer to town than a tiny store five 
miles down the hollow. Former President 
Hoover gave Miss Vest money and in- 


structions to buy the children ‘‘all the red 
But it was the 
round, not lemonade, that proved 


lemonade they wanted.” 
merry-go- 





w School, recently presanted to the State of Virginia by former President Hoover. 


of Virginia 





Left: Miss Vest and pupils. 


the chief attraction of what was for them 
an historic adventure. 

Miss Vest lives alone in the comfort- 
able, neatly furnished ‘“‘home”’ half of the 
school. She has an electric refrigerator, 
electric lights, telephone, and radio. The 
worn top of a file case on which the radio 
stands gives ample evidence of the con- 
stant interest which young and old in this 
mountain hollow have for radio programs. 

So far as we can learn, only three Presi- 
dents of the United States have estab- 
lished schools: George Washington, the Al- 


Skyline 
Right: Virginia, a pupil 





Drive can be seen in the upper left-hand corner. 


exandria Academy; Thomas Jefferson, the 
University of Virginia; and Herbert Hoover, 
the Dark Hollow School. Virginia has been 
the fortunate recipient each time. ScHoon 
Lire will appreciate receiving information 
on any other presidential educational ven- 
tures which it may have overlooked. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose arti- 
cle on ‘‘Children of School Age,”’ appears 
elsewhere in this issue, left her teaching du- 
ties at Todhunter School in New York to as- 
sume the duties of First Lady of the Land. 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was also a teacher. 





ocratic government. 


education. 


has no precedent. 





Three Presidents on Education 


We HAVE faith in education as the foundation of dem- 
Our schools need the appreciation and 
cooperation of all those who depend upon them for the edu- ! 
cation of our youth—the State’s most valuable assets. 
schools are to-day enabling America to achieve great results, 
and they can help her to even greater accomplishments. 


L; WE are to have an advancing civilization, if we are to 
have a united social State, if we are to have an equality of 
opportunity in the United States, we must have universal 


Epucation is becoming well-nigh universal in America. 
The rapidity of its expansion within the past half century 
Our system of public instruction, admin- 

istered by State and local officers, is peculiarly suited to our 
habits of life and to our plan of Government, and it has 
brought forth abundant fruit. 


Our 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 





HERBERT HOOVER 





CoOOoOLIDGE 


| 


er Se 


CALVIN 
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A Way Out for Education 


HERE are three distinct pe- 
riods in the financing of 
schools. 

We have passed through the 
first period, which may be said to end with 
the Civil War. In this early period each 
family was supposed to pay for the educa- 
tion of itsmembers. They did where they 
were able. The term of school, however, 
was short and the subjects few in number. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, and some 
Bible study constituted the curriculum in 
most schools. 

“Regardless of the national land grants 
for education made to the new States,” 
says Cubberley, “the provisions of the 
different State constitutions, the begin- 
nings made here and there in the few cities 
of the time, and the early State laws, we 
can hardly be said, as a people, to have 
developed an educational consciousness, 
outside of New England and New York, 
before about 1820, and in some of the 
States, especially in the South, a State 
educational consciousness was not awak- 
ened until very much later.’’ 


our 


Second period 


The second period of our educational 
history really begins with the work of 
Horace Mann. In June, 1837, he entered 
on the duties of secretary of the State 
board of education in Massachusetts— 
an office created through his enthusiasm, 
courage, vision, lofty ideals, and practical 
legislative experience. He gave up a 
promising career in law and politics to 
accept this school office at a salary which 
did not always furnish him his dinner. 
As secretary he began at once on a cam- 
paign to transfer the cost of educating a 
child from his parents to the community, 
and it has remained a charge against the 
general property of the community ever 
since. 

Exceptions to this general practice are 
few. Mann’s controversy with the Bos- 
ton schoolmasters growing out of his 
praise of European schools and his battle 
with the religious societies marked him as 
the exponent of tax-supported schools. 
For the next 12 years he preached the 
doctrine of taxation for public education, 
with the result that appropriations for 
public education were more than doubled. 
A full month was added to the term of 
school, and teachers’ salaries were greatly 
increased. 





*U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on “Our American Schools’’ radio 
program, Feb. 5, over NBC network. 
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By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER * 


Two years later Henry Barnard joined 
him in doing a similar work in Connecti- 
cut. Later Barnard transferred to Rhode 
Island, where he became the first State 
commissioner of education. In that small 
State he is reported to have held 1,100 
public meetings in the 4-year period. 
But this period of work paid in arousing 
people to conditions. Others who joined 
in this battle for free public schools were 
Calvin Stowe, Samuel Lewis, and Samuel 
Galloway in Ohio, Caleb Mills in Indiana, 
Ninian W. Edwards in Illinois, John D. 
Pierce and Isaac E. Crary in Michigan, 
Robert J. Breckinridge in Kentucky 
Calvin H. Wiley in North Carolina, and 
John Swett in California. Through Mann 
and his followers the cost of schools was 
eventually transferred from the family to 
the community and the second period was 
begun. 


Third period 


We are now entering on the third 
period—the period in which every com- 
munity can no longer afford a decent term 
of school. For no longer is general prop- 
erty a fair index of ability to pay taxes. 
It now seems necessary to transfer the 
cost of schools from the community to 
the State and Nation. Not in the form 
of State aid, nor in any form which par- 
takes of charity but as a matter of legal 
right the cost of schools must be carried 
by these larger units, for we have grown 
in a hundred years. 

To-day there are whole counties ia this 


country where a tax on general property 


will not support a school term of decent 
length. There are as a matter of fact 
more than 511 counties where the census 
of 1930 showed that illiteracy had actually 
increased, and 111 more where no decrease 
in illiteracy took place. From _ these 
figures we see that in about one-sixth of 
the counties of the United States no de- 
crease in illiteracy was made from 1920 
to 1930. 

At the recent meeting of State superin- 
tendents and commissioners of education 
held at Hot Springs, Ark., there seemed to 
be complete agreement that the time had 
now arrived for us to change our method 
of supporting schools. All were agreed 
that a tax on general property such as is 
used for more than 95 per cent of all school 
support in Iowa is out of date. Fluctu- 
ations in the price of real estate make it un- 
reliable. When there is prosperity there is 
a tendency to increase assessments on this 


property. When a_ depression 
these assessments work a hardship on the 
title holders. When farm products are 
low in price it is impossible to pay the 
taxes. A sales tax, they say, would be 
better. If the necessary articles of food 
were exempted from it, and clothing below 
a certain price were tax free, the sales tax 
would be a tax on the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life. It would apply to a great 
many more people than the real property 
tax now applies. Therefore, it would be 
a fairer tax than the present. 


comes 


More equality 


If this tax were levied by the United 
States Government and a certain part of it 
were left in the State where it was col- 
lected there could be no charge of unfair- 


ness If the rest of it were put into a 
common fund and distributed to those 
States which could not maintain good 


schools with the funds in hand, it would 
give equality of educational opportunity 
throughout the United States. This is 
really what we wish. There would no 
longer be, as there are this year, more 
than 200 districts in the State of Arkansas 
where schools would be kept open less than 
two months nor would there be as is 
predicted for the State of Alabama, many 
schools closing with short terms putting 
more than 5,000 teachers on the list of the 
unemployed in the middle of the year 
and turning out into the streets and roads 
of the country 200,000 children. The 
northern counties of Maine would no 
longer be threatened with closing school 
ia a depression nor would the farm areas 
in any section of the Nation be in danger 
of short terms or little schooling for their 
children at a time when they most need a 
full term. In Oklahoma we are told that 
in hundreds of districts teachers have 
been able to cash only one or two of their 
first salary warrants. 

This condition afflicts rural schools in 
those States that are primarily agricul- 
tural. Why should the children of good 
American farmers curse the spot where 
they were born? If we had such a device 
as this manufacturers’ sales tax we would 
have, as a matter of fact, the Nation 
largely supporting the educational oppor- 
tunity of every child. There would be no 
place in the United States where it would 
be a disadvantage educationally to be 
born. If education is to render its full 
service to democracy it must be supported 
by the State and Nation in some way. 











6.30 p. m. Sunday 


When Education ‘‘Goes on 


66 E GREET YOU again 
from the headquarters 
building of the National 
Education Association, 


Sixteenth and M Streets NW., in Wash- 


ington, D. | where we are about to 
present other program in the third 
series on Our American Schools.”’ 

These words and Florence Hale’s 
cordial lown East, ‘‘Good evening, 


becoming familiar sounds in 
f thousands of American homes 
6.30 p. m., 
education ‘‘goes on the air.”’ 


friends,’’ ire 
hundreds 
every Sunday 
E.S. T., wher 

Perhaps listeners to the weekly Ameri- 
program like to see 
programs as well as hear it. 
for paint we offer an eye 
view of a broadcast. 


There Is a 


evening at 


ean Schools might 
one of these 


Using words 


thrill in 
Education start its weekly journey on the 
N. B. C. air lanes. 
friend depart 
Limited Broadcasts, like time, tide, and 
railroad trains, wait for no man. And 
like trains, broadcasts require 


real watching 


It is like seeing a 
on the Twentieth Century 


railroad 


long hours of preparation before the magic 


moment of departure. 

The N. E. A. 
6.30 o’clock 
began and 
What you hear condensed in 30 minutes 
took days of work—selecting 
selecting speakers, invitations, setting of 


hear at 
evening actually 
months before. 


broadcast you 
Sunday 
weeks even 
topics, 


time limits, selecting of songs and poems, 
reading of letters and selecting of ques- 
tions to be answered, preparation of 
answers, preparation of the “continuity” 
adjusted to fractions of 


innumerable other details. 


or schedule, 
minutes, and 
Activity 

At 5p.m. the quiet 
N. E. A. red brick 
headqua five 
blocks ip 
Sixteenth Street from 
the Whits« 
begins to 
from its Sur 


rters 


patrician 


House 
wake up 


iday nap. 


William Chew and Stanford Lose, come in 
and drape themselves with various wires 
Carleton’ Smith and 


and headpieces. 


I LOVE A LITTLE COTTAGE* 


I love a litile church house 
On a friendly little hill; 
I love a little school house, 
With a flowering window sill; 
I love a little cottage 
As it stands nearby a wood; 
I love them all so dearly, 
And I'll tell you why I should: 


Because the little church house 

Is a beacon on the hill; 
Because the little school house 

Is a guidepost, if you will; 
Because the little cottage, 

Where the toilers homeward plod, 
Is another of the builders, 

That keep building men for God! 


I love a litile cottage, 

As it stands nearby a wood, 
I love it, oh, so dearly 

And I'll tell you why I should: 
Because the little cottage, 

Where the toilers homeward plod, 
Is another of the builders, 

That keep building men for God! 


——ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT. 


*N. E. A. Program Theme Song. 


Herluf Provensen, announcers (Provensen 
announced for ex-President Hoover) ap- 


also “Jimmy” Wilkinson of the 


pear; 





the Air’’ 


lookers, drift in, settling themselves in the 
overstuffed chairs to watch the proceed- 
Mr. Crabtree is on hand to greet 
the guests. 


ings. 


It is Sunday night, February 5. The 
two speakers are United States Commis- 
sioner of Education William John Cooper, 
and Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, secretary- 
general of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. About 20 persons are 
gathered in the long comfortably furnished 
reception room. At the north end is a 
huge table on which stand two cube- 
shaped microphones. Beyond the large 
table on one side is a control box about the 
size of an old organ, at which technicians 
capped with head phones sit amid their 
wires. At the right of the table is a 
grand piano and another microphone on a 
tall standard for the musicians. 


Program on 


6.20: Smith tries out the microphones— 
‘“‘ Ladies gentlemen, ladies, ladies, 
gentlemen,’’— Wilkinson beating time with 
his arms, sings a few bars with the piano 
accompaniment for a ‘“‘balance on the 
music.”’ 


and 


6.25: Miss Hale calls her troupe around 
the big table—Smith, Farley, Cooper, 
Thomas, Dunham. The speakers run 
through their papers. 

6.29: Silence———a nervous, tense si- 
lence settles over the room. All eyes on 
Carleton Smith who raises his finger for 
attention ‘stand by’———"‘O. K,”"—— 
his finger drops. Forty radio stations 
from Boston to San Diego, from 
Clearwater, Fla., to 
Seattle, stand ready to 
spread the words ut- 
tered in this room like 
a blanket over the 
continent of North 
America. More 
than 400 technicians 
and control men 
watch at their posts 
throughout the Na- 


Miss Hale, in green 

boucle, steps out of a tion to make certain 
taxi and greets the that radio and tele- 
N. E. A. janitor, Mr. phone circuits are 
R. L. Davie, who faith- carrying the words 
fully attends every and music flying to 
broadcast Franklin thousands of listeners. 
Dunham, N. B. C.’s A typical Sunday evening N. E. A. radio party. Seated, left to right: Franklin Dunham, NBC., 6.30: “I Love a 


Belmont 
Farley, William John Cooper, Augustus O. Thomas, Sidney Hammer, Florence Hale, Carleton Smith, 
Standing: James Wilkinson 


Little Cottage,” cello 
and piano. 

6.32: Smith: “We greet you from the 
program devoted to a 


jolly educational 
director, arrives from 
New York. Belmont Farley, N. E. A. 
publicity director, who asks and answers 
Radio technicians, 


ambrosial voice, Rudolph Schramm, pi- 
anist, and Sidney Hammer, carrying his 
bulky cello. Visitors, 


headquarters 


questions, turns up. well-wishers, on- Turn to page 136) 
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Adult Education in Public Schools 


T HAS BEEN 

the movement for public adult edu- 

cation began in 

started at the outbreak of the World 
War. At that large 
alien residents desired to become citizens 
of the United States fulfill the 
requirements for citizenship it was neces- 
sary that they pass an examination before 
the naturalization courts. 
nations, in called for the 
ability to read and write English 
some knowledge of the American form of 
government. The most expeditious way 
to meet these requirements was for 
aliens to meet in under the 


nearly 20 vears since 


country it 


this 


time numbers of 


and to 


These exami- 
many Cases, 


and 


the 


groups 


guidance of a teacher Councils of de- 
fense in the various States became inter- 
ested in the matter of training these 


aliens and requested State and city school 


systems to establish Americanization 


schools for this purpose. Classes were 
organized with the cooperation of State 
and city school officials 
Definition 

These classes usually were held in the 
evenings in school buildings, and the 
teachers were paid from school funds 
State laws were passed which, in some 


cases, permitted the State to reimburse 
the city or local district for at least a part 
of the cost of such classes 
laws were passed whic! 
for the State departments of education to 
add to their staffs one o1 
women whose duties were to promote the 
organization of Americanization 
and to help supervise them. The Bureau 
of Naturalization, of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, also cooperated with 
State and city school officials in the organ- 
ization. of Americanization classes and, in 
many cases, furnished textbooks for them. 

These Americanization 
organized in most of the larger cities and 
in some of the smaller and were 
attended by very large numbers of aliens. 
To these classes came also native-born 
citizens that they might learn to read and 
write. They came in such numbers that 
special classes were provided for them. 
It became evident that the word ‘ Ameri- 
canization”’ did not fit the situation, and 
gradually the term ‘‘adult 
which had a wider significance, was sub- 
stituted for ‘‘Americanization.’’ The 
term “adult education’’ has been used in 


In some States 


made it possible 


men or 


more 


classes 


classes were 


ones 


education,”’ 


* Chief, Service Division, Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. 
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1930-1932 


By L. R. ALDERMAN * 


England for many years to designate the 
kind of education which was provided for 
workers and youths whose early education 
had been neglected. It must not be 
inferred from this account that there had 
been no schools in this country for the 
foreign-born and the native-born prior to 
the beginning of the World War. There 
had been evening schools in the larger 
cities for many years, but these, for the 
most part, had been conducted with the 
permission of the school authorities rather 
than by them, and, so far as we can ascer- 
tain, State departments of education had 
no part in the support or the promotion of 
these schools 

The popularity of the term “adult edu- 
was greatly aided by the organi- 
the 
promotion of this type of education. In 
1921 


had organized 


cation 
zation of two national societies for 
the teachers and supervisors, who 
themselves as Americani- 
zation teachers and supervisors, affiliated 
themselves with the National Education 
under the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education of the National 
Edueation Association, and began holding 
meetings in with the annual 
meetings of the National Education Asso- 
1926 the American 
tion for Adult Education was organized. 


Association name of 


connection 


ciation. In Associa- 
This organization fostered many studies 
which attracted wide attention. Among 
these was the study by Dr. E. L. Thorn- 
dike, of Columbia University, on the 
adults to He and his 
associate psychologists brought out a book 
‘Adult Learning.”’ In this book 
it is claimed that the ability to learn is per- 
sistent, that nobody under 45 years of age 
need let his age deter him from undertak- 
ingany task oflearning. Thesestudiesand 
the publicity that followed made the term 
“adult education” increasingly popular. 


Demand 


ability of learn. 


entitled 


The university extension movgment, 
which began about 1900 and whose leaders 
organized the National University Exten- 
sion had much to do 
with turning the spotlight on education 
This university extension 
movement is regarded by some as the 
logical outcome of the lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua movements which have played a 
large part in the continued learning of 
adults through many years of our history. 

There gradually has developed a general 
idea that adult education stands for life- 
long development of the individual by any 


Association, also 


of adults. 


plan or process. It is not by any concept 
limited to that type of education that aims 
to supply schooling to adults who were un- 
able to attend school during their early 
The term now idea 
of the continuing development of all of 


years. stands for the 
man’s talents until the very end of life. 


The increase in the amount of leisure 
has increased greatly the demand for edu- 
At the 


present time there is an unusual demand 


cational opportunities for adults. 


on the part of the unemployed for educa- 
tional opportunities, that they may better 
fit themselves for employment; on the part 
of those who are employed, that they may 
make their employment more secure; and 
on the part of an increasing number of 
others who desire to find solutions of some 
of the perplexing problems which confront 
them and the country in these unsettled 
times. 

The very large increase in the number 
of young people who attend high school, 
no doubt, has had much influence 
the 


part of adults, as the high 


upon 

the 
have 
This 
increase in high school attendance started 
about the beginning of the 
creased rather rapidly until 1910 and very 
rapidly from 1910 to 1930. 


desire for increased learning on 
schools 


raised the general level of education 


century, in- 


Contributions 


Still another movement, national in 


character, which has had powerful in- 
fluence on public consciousness is that of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture which offers short courses through 
county agents and 52 land-grant colleges. 
The vocational education program, with 
Federal and State funds, 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
tion, has been a potent factor in the field 
of adult education. 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tion, the Knights of Columbus, the Young 


as sponsored by 
Educa- 


Such organizations as 


Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association, the various women’s clubs 


(which in some respects may be said to be 
the pioneers in adult education in this 
country) also have made marked contri- 
butions to the adult education movement. 

To show what is now happening in the 
various States the following table was 
compiled from reports received from State 
departments of education. Columns 8, 
9, and 10 were taken from Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1931, No. 20, Volume II, 
Chapter II, as later figures are not yet 


available. The types of educational work 











1933 


MARCH, 


promoted by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and the United States 
Department of Agriculture are not repre- 
the as this work is quite 
uniform in nature throughout all of the 
States, information concerning it 
readily available from those departments. 

A glance at the table will show that 19 
States the District of Columbia 
provide funds for the education of adults. 
The States of Delaware, Nebraska, and 
South C and the District of Co- 
lumbia expend this money directly as 
administrative agencies. In the other 
States the funds are used to reimburse 
local school districts which provide edu- 
cation for adults in accordance with State 
laws or rules of boards of education. 

In some States the funds provided for 
adult education are used largely for the 
education of the foreign-born and for 
illiterate and near-illiterate native-born 
citizens. Other States provide education 


sented in table 


and is 


and 


arolina, 
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for adults in academic and vocational Fattendance in some centers the total 


subjects covered by the elementary and 
secondary public day schools. 


Fifty-fifty 

It will be noted from the table that 29 
States report that no State funds are 
provided for adult education except those 
which are provided to match Federal 
funds distributed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and _ the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The basis of distribution of State funds 
to districts for adult education is usually 
on the ‘“‘fifty-fifty’” or the ‘matched 
funds” basis. The amount of funds pro- 
vided by States for adult education in 
some cases is very small, while in other 
States it is more liberal. 

Although reports indicate that fewer 
communities offered adult education in 
1931-32 than in 1930-31, partial reports 
indicate that as a result of much Jarger 


evening school attendance will not show 
a material decrease. 

Aside from supervisors whose salaries 
were paid, at least in part, by Smith- 
Hughes funds, there were reported the 
equivalent of 25% State supervisors 
giving full time to adult classes. It 
should be noted here that most of the 
supervision is provided by the local 
school districts. 

It is reported that 34 institutions of 
higher learning are giving courses for 
teachers of adult classes. Most of these 
courses are given during summer sessions, 
and they are promoted by State depart- 
ments of education. 

As yet, except in a few States, no special 
requirements are set up for teachers of 
adult classes, and the great majority of 
teachers in afternoon, evening, and 
Saturday schools are teachers who are 
regularly employed in the day schools. 





Adult education as reported by State departments of education, 1932 
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LACK OF EDUCATION A CAUSE 
OF BANKRUPTCY 


Two Yrars Aco United States Commis- 
sioner of Education William John Cooper 
said, ‘‘ One of the difficulties with American 
business to-day is that in it are too many 
who dropped out of school before they had 
sufficient education to meet life’s problems 
intelligently and to be able to think straight 
in relating brain permanent 
economic security.”’ 

Now the Commerce Department has 
documented his observation. The Com- 
merce Department has made a study of the 
causes of 570 commercial] bankruptcies. 

This is what it found: ‘‘Over 40 per 
cent of the total group of 570 bankrupts 
did not finish Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent were not high-school 
graduates, although there were 145 high- 
school graduates in the group. Less 
than 10 per cent were college graduates.”’ 

We will not let any man serve us as a 
doctor until he has had a minimum of 18 
years of education. But we set up no 
educational requirements for our bank- 
ers. We require 16 years of education for 
the pharmacist who prepares our prescrip- 
tions but we never ask the man who runs 
the drug store if he spent a day in school. 
A girl must have 15 years of education 
to be a nurse but a boy can be a business 
man without having passed fifth grade. 

Another study! recently completed 
shows that one-fourth of the leading busi- 
ness men of America had only eighth-grade 
education. One per cent, in fact, had no 
schooling at all. 

It appears that we have set up no edu- 
cational qualifications for some of the most 
vital positions in American life. When 
businesses fail. when business men make 


success to 


grade school. 


1 American Business Leaders, F. W. Taussig, Har- 


vard University. 


poor judgments, we all suffer. Yet we 
intrust some of the crucial tasks of busi- 
ness management to persons whose edu- 
cational equipment is so meager that they 
could not enter any of the professions. 
Some of them could not even be candi- 
dates for a skilled trade like plumbing. 
Commenting on the relation of educa- 
tion to bankruptcies the Commerce De- 
partment says: ‘‘It may be inferred from 
the above facts that lack of education in 
many cases was a contributing cause of 
failure. Knowledge and training can be 
acquired both in school and through expe- 
rience, but the disproportionate use of 
either method, except in unusual 
is not conducive to success. The major- 
ity of the bankrupts did not secure the 
and training, in 


2ASeS, 


necessary knowledge 


9 
school. 





Albert €. Winship 
1845 + 1933 


GONE FROM AMONG vs, yet his 


He Is 
personality lingers. He was a most 
unusual man, one who crossed and re- 
crossed this continent many times, almost 
as many times as he had years to his 
credit. Consequently he knew the schools 
and the school people as no other man 
knew them. From coast to coast he was 
personally acquainted with what went on 
in schools. He came in years that were 
prosperous and happy and he came also 
in years that were lean and sad. But he 
always saw the good, the constructive, the 
upbuilding aspects of education. When 
he could say nothing that was good he 
refused to talk at all. His messages 
delivered from the platform and through 
the Journal of Education were likewise 
always helpful. In his later years as his 
body grew feeble his mind remained alert. 
With people who saw him within the last 
two weeks he talked freely and differed 
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to remi- 
he was the same 


only in the excusable tendenc 
nisce. Other than this 
prophet that he had always been 

There was a man every 
city in this corresponded 
with him regularly and who kept him well 
posted upon the progress of the 


practically 


country vho 


schools 


and upon the changes in personnel. On 
many occasions he was consulted with 
regard to these changes. It was not 


ordinarily his practice to reeommend can- 


didates. Perhaps he knew too many to 
recommend, but frequently his critical 
analysis of the situation pointed con- 


clusively to a single person. In one case 
where a superintendency had been vacated 
by order of the board he analyzed the 
situation in this way. If the board should 
now get a superintendent from outside the 


‘State it will be said that no responsible 


man who knew the situation would take 
the place. If, on the other hand, they 
took a man from within the State who did 
not already have a first-class reputation, 
it would be said that no able man in the 
State would have anything to do with the 
board. This defi- 
nitely to two or three men that the board 
elected one of these men superintendent. 

He who knew commissioner of 
education personally and intimately, and 
who knew Horace Mann, the founder of 
the American ideal of education, well, is 
gone and there is no one to take his place! 

—WILLIAM JOHN COOPER. 


situation pointed so 


every 


ATTACKING THE TAX PROBLEM 


ConFuicTING State and Federal taxing 
systems were the main topics of discus- 
sion at the first Interstate Legislative 
Assembly held recently in Washington, 


D. C. A picture of the existing tax 
situation was developed and a plan of 
action was worked out to meet the 


situation during the 2-day session attend- 
ed by State governors, legislators, State 
tax commissioners, and Members of 
Congress. Hon. Henry W. Toll, Chicago, 
was chairman of arrangements. 

Since funds for public education come 
directly from either local, State, or Fed- 
eral revenue, school are vitally 
interested, especially at this time, in any 
discussion of duplicate or overlapping 
taxes, or suggested revenues, and 
their effect on schools. 

State Government, official publication of 
the American Legislators Association, will 
review the Washington meeting, and prog- 
ress made toward a better synchronization 
of Federal, State, and local taxing systems. 

The same problem of duplicate taxing 
systems was discussed at the meeting of 
State governors called immediately after 
inauguration by President Roosevelt. 


people 


new 














The Case of Willard 


BY HELEN 


ee ILLARD is just impos- 

sible,”’ said the teacher. 

Here he is, an 11-year- 

old boy inthe fifth grade, 
with a perfectly normal intelligence. Yet 
his IQ of 109 doesn’t seem to help him 
one bit to do his school work. He takes 
no interest whatever. His attendance is 
irregular. He is disobedient even to the 
point of incorrigibility. He is selfish and 
cruel toward the other children. He ac- 


cuses them of wanting to hurt him. He 
has been guilty of petty thievery and 
has frequently been threatened with police 
action.’’ 


What the visiting counselor 
found out 


The visiting counselor called on Willard’s 
mother and found out many things about 
his home life. He seemed to be a lonely 
youngster—no brothers or sisters and 
little real companionship with his parents. 
His mother was a person of good educa- 
tion, was active in parent-teacher associa- 
tion work, and had been the president of 
several clubs. She was a very busy 
person. But she was highly emotional 
and apparently did not understand the 
boy. Consequently there were frequent 
difficulties between them. She said she 
thought he was very highly sexed but 
she ‘“‘could not think of discussing the 
subject with him’; she “‘just sensed his 
interest in girls and women.”’ 

Willard and his father seemed to be on 
the whole very good friends. But the 


father’s health had not been very good 
since he was discharged from the Army 
with shell shock. He was, too, a very 


busy man and at this time he was not 
only carrying on his own work 4s an en- 
gineer for one of the large public utility 
companies, but was also writing for certain 
scientific magazines. Consequently he 
had very little time to give Willard. With 
the exception of occasional hikes together 
and some help with school work which 
his father gave him when it was needed, 
they had little opportunity for close 
companionship. 


What the physician found out 


A medical examination showed that 
Willard’s general physical condition was 
fairly good with the exception of a chronic 
sinus infection. The doctor recommended 


* Visiting 
public schools. 

** Specialist in education of exceptional chil- 
dren, Office of Education, U. 8. Department of 
the Interior. 


counselor, Berkeley, Calif., 





that his tonsils and adenoids be removed, 
but he said that ill health could not be 
considered an important factor in the case. 


What the psychiatrist said 


“The boy is a likable youngster. It is 
interesting how frank he can be when he 
relaxes. He says he likes school, enjoys 
the social contacts, and does not dislike 
his studies. His teacher should make an 
effort to get his confidence and boost him 
rather than try to force him. Un- 
doubtedly there is a decided emotional 
background to his conduct. There are 
difficulties connected with puberty which 
he is not yet able to discuss frankly. 
People dealing with this young man 
should give him time to use his mind in- 
stead of forcing him to act too quickly, 
for then he is likely to follow his emotions. 
A good personal feeling between the boy 
and his teacher will do more to establish 
satisfactory relations than any scoldings 
or compulsions.” 


What happened at school 


Shortly after his first visit to the psy- 
chiatrist, Willard was promoted on trial 
to a class the teacher of which was a most 
understanding woman. Everything was 
done to give him as many outlets as pos- 
sible in his special interests and abilities. 
He liked to draw and achieved very 
creditable results in this direction. He 
was asked to contribute illustrations for 
the stories which the class read, for the 
work in geography and in nature study, 
and for other classroom activities. His 
school work improved somewhat, though 
there were still frequent emotional diffi- 
culties and troubles with the other 
children in the class. 

At the end of the year he was trans- 
ferred to the junior high school. Here he 
began to make more or less regular visits 
to the counselor’s office and to talk about 
his girl friends. He bragged a great deal 








This article and “‘The Case of Ruby,” which 
appeared in January SCHOOL LIFE, stress how 
specialists, the schools and other social services 
can solve serious problem cases by joint attack. 
The case study reviewed here is based upon 
material presented in “The Adjustment of 
Behavior Problems of School Children,’’ Office 
of Education builetin, 1932 No. 18, price 10 cents, 
which describes and evaluates the clinical pro- 
gram in effect in Berkeley, Calif., for guidance 
of children who show social maladjustment. 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 
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and strutted considerably. His rebellious, 
cocksure attitude grew beyond the tolera- . 
tion of many of his teachers. He was 
impertinent, quarreled with anyone who 
tried to dictate to him, and deliberately 
refused to participate in many of the 
classroom exercises. Finally, it was dis- 
covered that he had been guilty of a sex 
offense with one of the school girls. The 
principal and the visiting counselor in- 
vestigated. The boy admitted his de- 
linquency. He seemed relieved to be able 
to discuss his problems and asked if he 
might talk with the doctor soon. A 
conference was arranged. 


What happened at the clinic 


Tonsils and adenoids were removed soon 
after the doctor had recommended it, and 
Willard saw the psychiatrist frequently 
during the year following his first visit. 
But never did the boy become utterly 
frank with him until the sex difficulty at 
the junior high school developed and a 
special conference was arranged for him. 
At this conference he opened up, anxious 
to learn the significance and implications 
of his recent conduct. The psychiatrist 
met his questions frankly and suggested 
that Willard help other boys who were 
confused about the same sex questions 
concerning which he had now received 
information. He thus hoped to build up 
an attitude of strength and leadership in 
the boy. 

The psychiatrist saw also the mother 
and explained to her Willard’s difficulty. 
He suggested specific ways in which she 
and her husband might help the boy in 
his growing-up process. 


What developed at school 


The counselor took Willard into her 
own office during his spare time as a 
volunteer worker. She also kept in 
touch with the mother in order to help 
her to carry out the doctor’s suggestions 
in the home situation and to cement the 
relationship between the home and the 
school. The teachers noticed a slight 
change for the better in the boy’s conduct. 
He seemed to be more serious and manly. 

During the next term he began to re- 
ceive excellent grades in various school 
subjects. Comments such as the follow- 
ing were heard from his teachers: “ His 
attitude is splendid.” ‘Last term he 
seemed struggling to do better, but this 
term he certainly has made good.” “He 
is so reserved and quiet and gentlemanly.” 
“He seems to love to do good work.” 

(Turn to page 136) 
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The Herald’s Horn | 
By CLINE M. KOON* 

HE WFAS Air Sehool at White 


Plains, N. Y., embraces the following 
activities: A general forum on educational 
problems, as they affect the child of school 
age, conducted eacli Wednesday afternoon 
by Dr. H. Claude Hardy, superintendent 
of schools in White Plains, during the 
course of which he presents guest speakers 
from various municipal education depart- 
ments of Westchester County. On Thurs- 
day afternoons a simplified French course 
is presented by Mlle. Octavie Martial. 
A current literature review is featured 
every Tuesday morning, and a series of 
lectures on Arctic exploration is presented 
each Saturday afternoon by Capt. Paul 
Schaefer, well-known explorer and lecturer. 

R. TRACY F. TYLER, Research 

Director of the National Committee 
on Education by Radio, has recently com- 
pleted a study of the ‘‘ Radio Activities of 
State Departments of Education” and 
another on ‘Radio Activities of State 
Teachers’ Associations.”” Mimeographed 
reports of these studies may be obtained 
free by writing to the National Committee 
on Education by Radio, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HE WNYC Air College, which is 

broadcast over radio station 
WNYC, New York City, includes series 
on everyday English, better speech, sur- 
vey of knowledge, and current events. 
Long Island University and the College of 
the City of New York cooperate in the 
presentation of these broadcasts. 


Y hooking up radio stations WHA 
and WLBL to broadcast simultane- 
ously, the Wisconsin School of the Air may 
now be heard by more than 90 per cent of 
the people of the State. 
Y using station WKAQ, the Depart- 
ment of Education of Puerto Rico 
plans to conduct an educational broad- 
cast series of programs designed especially 
for adults. 


HE Fourth Annual Institute for 

Education by Radio will be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, May 3-6, inclusive. 
Write to Dr. Hillis Lumley, Bureau of 
Educational Research, the Ohio State 
University, for further information. 


RECENT report indicates that Dr. 
Joseph Maddy has approximately 
18,000 students enrolled in his radio music 
classes, conducted by the Michigan 
University of the Air and broadcast from 
radio station WJR, Detroit. 





*Specialist in education by radio, Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
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Indian School Paintings 


URALS by students of the Santa 
M Fe Indian School, Santa Fe, N. 

Mex., portraying Indian cere- 
monials and rituals copied after what are 
commonly called ‘“‘sand paintings” at- 
tracted wide attention during the annual 
Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts, held this 
year at the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C., during February and 
early March. 

Surrounding these brilliant canvases 
were collections of prehistoric and modern 
Indian pottery, shawls, blankets, rugs, 
painted skins, baskets, water colors, dance 
masks, and Indian jewelry—one collec- 
tion of Navajo silver jewelry loaned by 
Mr. Witter Bynner, of Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., contained 328 pieces. 

Most of the pieces in the exhibition 
were loaned by private collectors and in- 
stitutions. Mrs. Hoover, wife of the ex- 
President, contributed two pieces from 
her collection. The University of Arizona, 
at Tucson, the University of Tulsa, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass., and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadel- 
phia, also loaned pieces. 

Although it was not the intention of 
those planning the exhibit to cover the 
art of all the Indian tribes, work from 
some of the better-known tribes, including 
the Zuni, Navajo, Iroquois, Sioux, Kiowa, 
Hopi, Cherokee, Eskimo (Alaska), and 
Haida (Queen Charlotte Islands, B. C.), 
was fairly well represented. Nor was the 
exhibit confined to the tribes in any par- 
ticular section of the United States, for 
work of tribes in more than 16 States was 
included as well as from Alaska, Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia, Mexico, and 
Santo Domingo. 
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But to get back to the “‘sand paintings” 
which inspired the murals. The Navajos, 
as part of their religious ceremonials, paint 
pictures on the sand as they dance by 
sifting the colored desert sands into 
desired patterns. These sand paintings 
remain but one day, for they must be 
destroyed by sundown. The patterns, 
however, are frequently preserved in some 
of the more colorful rugs. Designs of 
these sand paintings have been reproduced 
in oils by the students of the Santa Fe 
school—oil paint being a new medium for 
the Indian. 

These students, from a number of 
different tribes, soon after enrolling in the 
Santa Fe school, finding the walls of their 
dining room dull and unattractive, covered 
them with life-sized paintings in oil, re- 
producing many of these sand paintings. 
Thousands of visitors came to the school 
especially to see the paintings and went 
away so enthusiastic that the boys were 
invited to do the murals for the Maya 
Building at the forthcoming Century of 
Progress International Exposition to be 
held in Chicago this year. As a result 
visitors to the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition will have an opportunity to view 
murals by the same students whose work 
attracted so much attention in Washington, 

Arrangements for sending the expo- 
sition on tour are being made. From 
Washington, according to present plans, 
the exhibition will go to Los Angeles. 
Further information may be had by 
addressing Mr. John Sloan, 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

MAarGARET F. RyYAn. 














Outside Looking In 


Farm, labor, and industry on education 


HAT ATTITUDE strong 


local organizations like 
labor groups, the cham- 
ber of commerce, fraternal 
organizations, and women’s clubs take 
toward education usually has an impor- 
tant effect on school support. Therefore 


be interested in 
comparing policies in their own commu- 


educators will probably 


nities with the positions taken by national 
leaders of civic organizations. 

Scuoo. LiFe presents in this issue dec- 
larations by national leaders of industry, 
labor, and agriculture. In subsequent 
issues we hope to present declarations on 
educaticn titular leaders of 
other great civic groups. All of the follow- 
ing presented at the 
Citizens’ the Crisis in 
Education called by the President. 


policies by 
statements were 


Conference on 


American Farm Bureau 
Federation 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
is vitaily providing and 
maintaining adequate education for our 
rural children. Even in times of national 
the rural children in general 
have not had the advantage of as good 
educational opportunity as children in 
the We are now par- 
ticularly concerned in these days of eco- 
nomic stress that the education of children 
in the rural communities shall not suffer. 
To the loss of educational ad- 
vantages, we suggest economies may be 
introduced that will still permit the use 
of funds necessary to provide this training. 


interested in 
prosperity 


urban centers. 


prevent 


First, we believe that in the present 
we must reevaluate and 
scrutinize our entire educational system in 
order to determine what things are funda- 
mental and essential and what are not. 

Second, we are in entire agreement with 
the suggestion offered to this conference 
for the elimination of any wastes or in- 
efficiency in the educational system, some 
of which result from political interferences. 
Every must be 
applied to the educational system so that 
it can render its proper services at the 
least possible cost. 

Third, we believe that there must be a 
readjustment of the tax burden on a more 
equitable many States too 
much dependence is put on the general 
property tax as a source of revenue. In 
such times as these, property taxes have 
become excessive and no longer yield 
sufficient revenue because there is not 
sufficient income from the property to 
pay the taxes. This is particularly true 


emergency 


reasonable economy 


basis. In 





in the agricultural States. Taxation on 
the basis of ability to pay rather than on 
the possession of tangible property is a 
fairer and sounder basis of taxation. 

Fourth, we believe that there should be 
provided State and Federal aid in the 
form of State and Federal appropriations 
for the maintenance of elementary educa- 
tion. We do not believe it will be possible 
to maintain rural schools on an adequate 
We believe 
this principle of State and Federal aid is 
fair to all, particularly now, when in- 
dustries which draw their income from all 
parts of the Nation are concentrated in 
relatively small areas. It is only just 
that these industries and individuals who 
draw their income from wider areas 
should contribute their fair share toward 
public education in those areas. 

Fifth, we believe that public building 
programs should be curtailed in prefer- 
ence to curtailing our educational facili- 
Within the educational system it- 
self, the erection of new buildings should 
be delayed wherever possible in order to 
prevent the curtailment of actual instruc- 
tion. In other words, the building pro- 
gram should be curtailed before the school 
term is shortened or the number of 
teachers unduly reduced. 

Sixth, we favor consolidation of schools 
wherever such a program would result in 
economy and greater efficiency. Ob- 
viously, however, it would be foolish in 
such times as these to project consolida- 
tion plans which would require expensive 
buildings and elaborate new equipment, 
which in the long run would add addi- 
tional expense to the citizenship without 
commensurate returns.—Statement by 
Cuartes E. Hearst, vice _ president 
American Farm Bureau Federation, be- 
fore Citizens’ Conference. 


basis without such a policy. 


ties. 


American Federation of Labor 


The American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves our public school system is a na- 
tional institution of permanent importance 
in achieving those purposes for which 
society is organized. 

The whole of national progress is con- 
ditioned by the intellectual and moral 
development of its citizens. 

To keep progress sustained we must 
constantly guard the welfare of our chil- 
dren. Development of each succeeding 
generation must take precedence over 
other responsibilities. 

While this emergency calls for econo- 
mies everywhere and retrenchments in 
many fields. we must guard against re- 


trenchment which reduces the educationa 
opportunities of children. 

Any curtailment in educational oppor- 
tunities reduces our chances of having a 
trained citizenry, conscious of their ca- 
pacities and able to use their human re- 
sources to greatest advantage. 

We believe that educational services 
must develop progressively with the in- 
creasing complexity and interrelationship 
in social life. We can not curtail essential 
governmental services even in a depression. 

We believe that public welfare demands 
there should be no lowering of standards 
of education or curtailment of services or 
activities. Salary cuts, employment of 
teachers with lower standards, curtail- 
ment of the school year, or unduly in- 
creasing the standard teacher load are 
incompatible with this social policy. 

We recognize that the decline in na- 
tional income makes economies essential 
and inquiries into methods of 
financing. 

We believe that the unit costs of edu- 
cation can be lowered by wise economies 

This should be done by economies and 
not cuts in salary scales. The morale 
of the teaching force is essential to main- 
tenance of educational standards. 

Economies come from elimination of 
wastes and better administrative methods. 
Services essential to social progress must 
not fluctuate with the business cycles, 
but must be assured a permanent basis. 

While emergency conditions do not 
form the basis for developing permanent 
governmental policies, yet we can not 
develop emergency policies without refer- 
ence to our permanent social and political 
philosophy. 

Nor can we plan our educational finan- 
cial program without reference to expend- 
itures for other services. Approximately 
25 per cent of local tax collections are 
expended for education. 

Local tax provisions have had to face 
the problem of declining national income 
and rapidly mounting demands for relief 
for the unemployed. Although responsi- 
bility for unemployment relief is a funda- 
mental governmental responsibility to be 
shared by all units—national, State and 
local—major responsibility has been 
shifted to the local unit. 

When the State and National Govern- 
ments assume their proportional respon- 
sibilities, there will not be such a heavy 
drain on local resources and the school 
emergency will be somewhat relieved. 
We urge the formulation of a national 
unemployment relief program together 
with necessary appropriations. 
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The immediate enactment of such 
legislation would make it possible for 
local governments to carry on their 
essential services and assume their share 
of the emergency load. 

Provisions to meet the depression needs 
must be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This should be done before local 
resources are further diverted from their 
proper purposes. The present policy of 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation only after all resources are 
exhausted is unwise. 

We urge further that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation be empowered 
to make loans at a low rate to States for 
educational purposes, including loans, 
equal to that part of delinquent taxes 
that would be allocated to educational 
purposes. Such loans would be amply se- 
cured by the property upon which the taxes 
were assessed. The loan would provide a 
tax moratorium for our own citizens. 

We suggest as an additional source that 
@ percentage of gasoline taxes collected 
in the various States be allocated to 
educational purposes. 

We recommend the principle of State 
aid, so that State revenues may assist the 
weaker sections within several States. 

We recognize this is not a time to recom- 
mend new taxes, but we believe that 
judicious use of resources available and 
use of Federal credit will enable us to 
weather the emergency without such in- 
jury to our children as would result from 
lowered educational standards. The ul- 
timate purpose in education and in all 
other public services is development and 
conservation of social values. 

In this great emergency the banking 
institutions should do their work for our 
public schools. They can do this by sup- 
plying funds adequately secured at rates 
of interest which represent a patriotic 
sacrifice during this period of the Nation’s 
greatest need, and perhaps emergency.— 
Statement signed by President WiLi1am 
Green, A. F. of L., presented to Citi- 
zens’ Conference. 


National Association of 
Manufacturers 


When a father with a very much re- 
duced income is facing a crisis in his 
family life, how does he approach that 
crisis? First, obviously, he makes all of 
the physical economies that are within 
his reach—the purchase of his supplies, 
conduct of his heating plant, the purchase 
of his clothes and food, and most of all, 
economies in his rent become his immedi- 
ate concern. 

It so happened in our community that 
we were dealing with one of those anti- 
quated district school systems, and under 
tle impetus of the crisis we were able to 
abolish that district system and come to- 


gether under a consolidated school sys- 
tem, and thereby to effect an economy of 
over 12% per cent in the number of school- 
rooms that were necessary to carry on the 
system. 

Having attacked the physical econo- 
mies, a father next attacks those services 
which contribute to his family’s well be- 
ing, and unfortunately you there come 
immediately against the question of 
salaries. How much does our family 
budget allow for services? And you cut 
your expenditures for services accordingly. 
I do not see why a community may not 
approach its expenditures for services in 
the same careful and humanitarian spirit 
in which a father approaches his obliga- 
tions in that respect. In so doing, let us 
bear this in mind: We are coming more 
and more to accept the point of view that 
we are not now at the crisis of a depression; 
we recognize that we are going through a 
transitional period, through which we are 
approaching to a different relationship 
between the value of goods and services, 
and we are coming down permanently 
upon a lower measure or unit of value of 
goods and services. 

Whether that lower level be the differ- 
ence in the standard of living between 
1914 and the present date, no one may say. 

I would urge that we approach the 
salary problem from the point of view 
of frank acceptance of our being now 
permanently upon a lower scale of values, 
and that in asking the school force to 
accept that position we are not asking 
them to accept anything that the whole 
community has not undergone and must 
continue to undergo; that when that tran- 
sition period is completed and the adjust- 
ments are made, we will all be quite as 
happy; in fact, it is my own conviction 
that we would be rather more happy in 
living upon a simpler plane than we did 
upon the old basis. 

The father next has to call upon his 
family for their common contribution in 
loyalty and in devotion to the family’s 
interest in solving the problems to which 
this crisis has given measure. The ear- 
nestness with which the family as a whole 
enters into that problem makes it a com- 
paratively easy or a very difficult prob- 
lem; and I would make the most earnest 
plea possible that the school people as a 
whole accept the fact that they are a 
member, to be sure a vitally interested 
member, in the community life, and if 
they come forward in the spirit of mak- 
ing their common contribution to that 
community life in its effort to pass through 
this transitional period they will get, in 
their turn, the whole-hearted cooperation 
and backing of the community. But if 
they surround themselves with a sacred 
circle and say within this circle, ‘‘ You 
must not approach; we are performing a 
service of the highest character, which 
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you have underpaid in the past, and you 
must not touch that service further,” you 
will find a pressure rising up against you 
that will sweep away some of the values 
that are of the utmost worth in the pres- 
ent system. 

Isn’t it infinitely better for you experts 
who know this school situation to come 
forward with your own constructive meas- 
ures of the sacrifice which the crisis de- 
mands of you than to allow us bungling in- 
dustrialists or politicians to do it for you? 

We all of us have a hunch, a very 
sincere hunch, that in doing our job, and 
in doing it thoroughly, earnestly, honestly, 
and effectively, we are serving the public 
well. Let us share that spirit with you, 
and you will find us much more effectively 
behind you than if you put yourself off 
as an exempt group by yourself. 

Finally, having adjusted your measure 
of services to your resources, you come 
in your own family life to measure the 
relative values of the opportunities for 
recreation and education which are open 
to your children and you personally, and 
you cut them off here or there as you 
measure their relative worth. The com- 
munity is going to do practically that 
same thing, whether you will or not. 

I can only suggest this—that, within a 
State, communities of the same size get 
together and measure their relative ex- 
penditures, and, through a dispassionate 
and, if you will, an expert measure of the 
results, determine whether it is necessary 
to expend, for instance, the disparity in 
expenses that we have had illustrated here 
to-day. Is it necessary, for instance, for 
one community in the same State to 
spend $203 per pupil in secondary schools 
where another community only spends 
$70 per pupil? Both of those situations 
can’t be right. There must be some error 
somewhere in the expenditure; and I am 
sure that, if communities of the same size 
facing similar conditions by measuring of 
their experts could come together and de- 
termine what did represent the truest 
values as between these communities, they 
could arrive at some just distribution. 

In closing I can only say that what ex- 
perience I have had in this crisis has come 
from a situation in which a community, 
over the recommendation of its school 
board, cut its school budget 25 per cent 
and the schools were able to meet that cut 
to the extent of 22 per cent. They didn’t 
do it without effecting some damage to the 
system, and I very much regretted that 
damage. But the spirit of that commu- 
nity and its determination to protect the 
future well-being of its schools, on the 
whole, has been immensely benefited, and 
it has been immensely benefited by the 
attitude of the teachers who have come 
in and said, ‘“‘ Yes, we are going to accept 
the lot of the rest of the community and 
cordially get behind its necessities and 
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further its highest interests.’’—Statement 
by Howe.tt CHENEY, American Man- 
ufacturers Association, before Citizens’ 
Conference on the Crisis in Education. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CHECKS TAX FREE 


Au SaLary or general expenditure checks 
issued by public schools throughout the 
United States are exempt from Federal 
tax, the Office of Education has been in- 


formed by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, U. 8. Treasury Department. Drafts 
on public school funds escape the 2-cent 
fee recently imposed on checks upon pri- 
yate or personal funds. Checks issued 
by private schools are not exempt from 
the Federal tax, however. 


In Pittsburgh alone it has been esti- 
mated that this ruling will save the city 
approximately $1,200 yearly. 





Drawing by Erwin H. Austin, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


HAT the fundamentals of guid- 

ance are ‘‘friendship, intelligence, 

and simplicity” is ably set forth 
in a short essay ‘‘ The Four Joes”’ by Henry 
Craig Seasholes of Cleveland, in Vocational 
Guidance Magazine for January. 
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HE Library of the Office of Education is collecting doctor’s and outstandin® 


master’s theses in education, which will be available for consultation, and 
may be borrowed on interlibrary loan. A list of the most recently received 


theses will be given each month. 


Compiled by RUTH A. GRAY 
Library Division, Office of Education 


ApaMs, Brrpre F. A selected annotated bibliog- 
raphy of adult and parental education. Master’s, 1932. 
New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City. 103 
p. ms, 

ALDRICH, BENJAMIN McCaLL. A critical study of 
certain factors determinative of school organization 
with special reference to secondary school divisions. 
Doctor’s, 1931. University of California, Berkeley. 
McGill, Nev., Public schools, 1931. 5 p. 

BREITENBACH, RutH A. A study of music in the 
public schools for physically handicapped children. 
Master’s, 1932. New York University, New York, 
N.Y. 61 p. ms, 

Bropy, ALEXANDER, The relation of government 
to higher education. A study of the legal, political, 
and constitutional status of American state universi- 
ties. Doctor’s, 1932. New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 301 p. ms. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Lucy J. Organizing community 
forces to meet social needs. A descriptive study of 
the methods employed by social groups in two rural 
counties in organizing community forces to meet social 
needs, together with an analysis of the methods used in 
collecting and recording the material. Doctor’s, 1932. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 304 p. ms. 

CLOUGH, MADELINE. The place of Latin in the 


secondary curriculum. Master’s, 1932. Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 45 p. ms. 

DuBois, Pate Hunter. A speed factor in mental 
tests. Doctor’s, 1932. Columbia University, New 


York, N. ¥ New York City, Columbia University, 


1932, 39, (Archives of psychology, no. 141.) 
ELLIOTT, ARTHUR ELWoop. Paraguay, its cultural 

heritage, social conditions, and educational problems. 

Doctor’s, 1931. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York, N. Y. New York City, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. 210 p. (Con- 
tributions to education, no. 473.) 

Essex,Don L. Bonding versus pay-as-you-go in the 
financing of school buildings. Doctor’s, 1931. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
New York City, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. 102; Contributions to education, no, 496.) 





FOREMAN, CLARE. Environmental factors in Negro 
elementary education. Doctor’s, 1932. Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. New York City, 
W. W. Norton and company, 1932, 96 p. 

GREELEY, Lovisa May. A study of the leisure time 
use of the games taught in the physical education pro- 
gram to fifth and sixth grade children. Master's, 1931. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 103 p. ms. 

HEINRICH, DESDEMQNA L. Dietary habits of ele- 
mentary school children. An evaluation of the quanti- 
tative and qualitative adequacy of the daily food intake 
of 463 elementary school children of American, Jewish, 
and Italian parents living in urban and suburban New 
York City. Doctor’s, 1932. New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 144 p. ms. 

LAWLER, EUGENE STALLCUP. A technique for com- 
puting the amount of new aid required for State equali- 
zation programs. Doctor’s, 1932. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. New York 
City, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
46 p. 

Leecu, CARL GraYDON. The constitutional and 
legal basis of education in New Jersey. Doctor’s, 1932. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania, 1932. 462 p. 

McCLELLAND, CLaRK R. Theories and practices 
relative to the administration of extracurricular activi- 
ties in public schools with some suggestions for improve- 
ment. Doctor’s, 1932. New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 180 p. ms. 

OpELL, WmuAm R. Gifts to the public schools. 
Doctor’s, 1932. Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. New York City, William R. Odell, publisher, 
1932, 133 p. 

RwHoToN, Pavut. Health misconceptions of pro- 
spective teachers. Doctor’s, 1932. Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. State College, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, 1932. 80 p. (Penn State studies 
in education, no. 5.) 

Van Kuieecr, E. R. Local school news in weekly 
newspapers in certain incorporated villages in New 
York State. Master’s, 1932. Cornel] University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 186 p. ms. 


In Antiques for February is the first 
installment of a most interesting article 
on Early American sheet-musie litho- 
graphs. The writers are Edith A. Wright, 
of the United States Office of Education, 
and Josephine A. McDevitt. Numerous 
reproductions of the lithographs add much 
to the interest and value of the article. 

A check list of the publications of the 
United States Office of Education appears 
in Teachers College Reeord for January. 
Compiled by Eleanor M, Witmer and 
Margaret C. Miller, librarian and assist- 
ant in charge of periodicals of the Teach- 
ers College Library, the list is made 
particularly valuable by the descriptive 
notes given for each entry. 

Understanding the Child for January 
is devoted to the subject of adolescence. 
The articles written by specialists deal 
with the subject from the point of view of 
the parent, the teacher, the mental 
hygienist, and the adolescent himself. 

‘‘Bunk in education” is the general 
subject of the Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House for January. Under the 
chairmanship of Arthur D. Whitman, 
Professor of Education at New York 
University, a series of short articles ap- 
pears bearing such titles as ‘‘The research 
racket,” ‘‘ Delusions of grandeur,” ‘‘ Educa- 
tion that makes a difference,” ‘“‘Quantity 
or quality,” ‘Bunk in higher education.” 

The department of secondary educa- 
tion of the N. E. A. began in November 
the publication of a bulletin. The 
general purpose is stated as the ‘‘improve- 
ment of secondary instruction in its 
various fields, and the consideration of 
problems affecting secondary education.” 

Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, writing in School 
for January 26, discusses the question 
“After the depression, what?’’ He de- 
clares that it is the duty of the school to 
so train the future generations of adults 
that another economic and social crisis 
such as the present one, may not happen. 

An account of “ A new school in Samoa” 
appears in February Survey Graphic. 
The writer, Edwin R. Embree, is president 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and was 
special advisor to the commission which 


(Turn to page 126) 
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6:30 p. m. Sunday 


(Continued from p. 127) 


presentation of New Education for the 
New World- interpret the schools to 
the American public. This evening Miss 
Hale will introduce as her guests Dr. 
William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and Dr. 
Augustus O, Thomas I take pleasure 
in turning the microphone over to Miss 
Hale.” 

6.33: ‘‘Many letters from radio clubs 
have come to me in the last week——no 
dues no hard and fast rules———Have 
we any questions, Mr. Farley.” 

6.34: “Yes, Miss Hale, this week 
criticism.”’ 

6.38: ‘‘ No school person is more trusted 
and loved Doctor Cooper.” 

6.39: Cooper: ‘‘There are three dis- 
tinct periods in the financing of our 
schools, family, community, State and 
Nation manufacturers sales tax.”’ 
(For complete address see page 126.) 

6.46: Miss Hale: ‘‘No one is better 
qualified to speak on legislation for teach- 
ers’ welfare than Doctor Thomas— 
Maine.”’ 

6.47: Thomas: ‘‘I once knew a com- 
munity where the most prominent person- 
age was a racehorse minimum quali- 
fication tenure——retirement—the 
human side.”’” (Smith and the technicians 
are signaling something with radio finger 
signals.) 

6.54: Miss Hale: ‘‘Thank you, Dr. 
Thomas. Copies of both the ad- 
dresses-——’”’ 

6.55%: Wilkinson sings with orchestra, 
“‘Garden of To-morrow.”’ 

6.57: Smith: ‘‘ You have been listening 
to another in the series of broadcasts on 
American schools——what is happening 
in schools Next Sunday at this 
time——Robert Hutchins.” 

6.59: Orchestra: ‘‘I Love a Little Cot- 
tage.”’ 

















The end 


Smith glues his ear to the receiver and 
glances at his watch. The program like 
a crack railroad train is coming in on time 
to a second. “‘This program has come 
to you .’ Smith signals the tech- 
nicians to fade the music. 

And another of the N. E. A. Sunday 
broadcasts comes to an end. 

With the relaxing of the strain every- 
body leaps up. Miss Hale congratulates 
and thanks the speakers. Everyone is 
talking. The technicians unscramble 
themselves and pack up. 

Gradually the radio party filters out 
through the hall where Horace Mann 
stands full length in bronze his hand 
upraised in forceful gesture. How Horace 
Mann would have enjoyed broadcasting! 
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Schooling Costs Drop 
22 Per Cent 


OW SCHOOLS are cooperating in 
reducing costs of publie education 
is disclosed in reports reaching 

the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Estimates based on data supplied for a 
special 1932-33 study indicate that the 
cost of education per child per day in 
school has been cut 14 cents since 1929-30. 
This means a decrease in cost per child of 
22 per cent in three years. 

In 1930 the average cost per day of 
educating a child in the public elementary 
and high schools was 62.8 cents. In 1933 
it is estimated the figure will be 48.7 cents 
or less. 

Of the 62.8 cents spent daily in 1930 on 
each child, 12.6 cents went into new build- 
ings and equipment and other improve- 
ments. Only 50.2 cents went into current 
expense, that is, teachers’ salaries, books, 
coal, repairs, etc. 

Of the 48.7 cents being spent each day 
this year, 4 cents go into buildings and 
improvements; 44.7 cents into salaries, 
supplies and other current expenses. 

Comparison of data for other years 
shows that the decrease in 1933 is carrying 
daily cost per child for public education 
to a level lower than any year since 1922. 
The average daily cost of educating a 
child in 1922 was 51.1; cents in 1920 it was 
38.9 cents per child. 


Have You Read? 
(Continued from p. 135) 


studied conditions in Samoa. This com- 
mission was sent out by the newly estab- 
lished Frederic Duclos Barstow Founda- 
tion, which will cooperate with the native 
chiefs in building up a suitable school 
system for Samoa. 

The theme of the February issue of 
New York State Education is “Our 
schools and world understanding.” Va- 
rious projects are outlined and besides 
several articles on the subject of world 
friendship, there is a symposium which 
furnishes accounts of activities in the 
interest of world friendship which have 
been carried on in some New York State 
schools. 

A brief account of a “ National survey 
of aeronautical education’’ appears in 
Social Science for January. The writer 
James E. Mooney, describes the investi- 
gation in which ‘‘the leading school sys- 
tems, higher institutions of learning, 
commercial aviation schools, the “Gov- 
ernment at Washington, as well as in- 
dustry, were examined.’’ He briefiy 
summarizes the findings. 


The comparative figures do not disclose 
the full extent of public education’s re- 
duction in costs. The figures do not take 
into consideration the increased propor- 
tion of high school pupils in the publie 
school population. Since high school 
pupils cost about twice as much to edu- 
cate as elementary school children, any 
change in the proportion has a profound 
effect on the expense of the school’s 
undertaking. 

In 1920, when the average cost of public 
education per day per child was 38.9 
cents, only 10 per cent of the school enroll- 
ments were high school pupils. In 1930 
this proportion had risen to 17 per cent, 
and it is undoubtedly higher now—per- 
haps twice as high as it was in 1920. 

This means that while the figure for 
1933 (48.7 cents) is 10 cents more than 
for 1920 (38.9) part of this increase is due 
to the greater percentage of high school 
pupils in the schools. 


Cost in cents per day in school per pupil in 
average daily attendance (for public 
elementary and secondary education) 





Esti- 

Item 1920 1930 | mate, 

1933 
Current expense--_--..-..-.-.-- 33. 0 50. 2 44.7 
Capital outlay__.---_--- ‘ 5.9 12.6 4.0 
Tem... 38.9/ 62.8 48.7 


The Case of Willard 


(Continued from p., 131) 


‘Sometimes he becomes impatient and 
sometimes he is moody, but he usually 
‘an do and does good work.” 

Willard’s relationship with other chil- 
dren improved also. He grew proud of 
his leadership with the boys in his group 
and asked that appointments with the 
doctor be ‘“‘fixed up”’ for several of his 
friends. His whole social adjustment 
became quite satisfactory. ‘‘I’m up at 
4:30 to deliver my paper route before 
scbool,” he said, ‘‘and I’m mowing lawns 
most every afternoon. I’m too busy to 
get into trouble.” 


What helped Willard 


After Willard was able to ask questions 
about sex and find out from reliable 
sources the meaning of things that had 
been mysterious to him, his conduct im- 
mediately changed for the better. He 
was no longer rebellious and suspicious. 
And the cooperation of all those who 
worked with him and for him brought 
about an understanding of his problem 
which made possible its solution. 











School Thrift—The Scotch View 


66 O CONSIDER the whole field 
of local expenditure and make 
recommendations at the ear- 
liest possible date for securing 

reductions in such expenditure, whether 

defrayed from exchequer grant,! rates ? or 
other sources, and whether or not imposed 
on local authorities as a duty by statute, 
order, or regulations’’ the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the British Empire on 
July 1, 1932, appointed two committees 
on local expenditure, one each for England 
and Wales, and Scotland. The commit- 
tees worked rapidly; their reports were 
published the following November. Since 
both, in part, deal with education, and 
the question of local public expenses is 
to-day extremely important in the United 

States, we shall review one of the reports 

to see what suggestions are offered for 

protecting education in an economic 
storm. 

What the Scotch committee writes 
about savings in education is worth 
noting not because of the proverbial 
Scotch thrift but for the reason that 
Scotland has long had an excellent school 
system in which the people take much 
pride. ‘hey are experienced in keeping it 
intact and functioning even in stressful 
times. The committee worked from a 
principle which it advances as an axiom 
“that economy can not be practiced at 
the expense of the child, nor by impairing 
the efficiency of education.” 


Urge school building 


The compulsory education ages in Scot- 
land are 5 to 14 and one of the larger 
economies suggested to the committee 
was a proposal to raise the entrance age 
from 5 to 6. Compulsory exclusion be- 
low the age of 6 could reduce the school 
attendance by about 90,000 children, and 
this, it was assumed, would result in an 
immediate reduction of teaching staff. 
The committee emphatically rejected the 
suggestion on the grounds that public 
opinion would not support compulsory 
exclusion; a change of such outstanding 
character would probably not be accepted 
willingly—it would disturb without satis- 
factory cause the domestic habit and out- 
look of three generations; it would start 
through the eight school years a wave of 
attenuated classes, followed by normal size 
classes thereafter which would mean diffi- 
cult adjustments of teaching staffs; it 








! Aid from the National Treasury. 

? Moneys raised by local taxation. 

*Chief, Foreign School Systems Division, 
S. Depart 


Office of Education, U. S ment of the 
Interior 


By JAMES F. ABEL * 


would give an impetus to and an excuse 
for nursery schools; and strengthen the 
demand for an extension of the school- 
leaving age to 15. 

The committee refused also a sugges- 
tion that school-building programs be sus- 
pended; indeed it rather encouraged new 
projects. 

The mere postponement of the erection of new schools 
that are necessary is not in itself an economy, especi- 
ally for the present time. It seems to us that if costs 
could be reduced, a considerable impetus might be 
given to building construction, and we would recom- 
mend that, if this policy were adopted, no restriction 
other than that dictated by prudence and the neces- 
sities of the case, should be placed on the construction 
of schools, or the reconstruction, advised to be neces- 
sary. An abstention from building for five years, 
recommended in some quarters, would be neither an 
economic nor a sound social proposition. 


As regards fees in secondary schools, it 
interpreted the education law of Scotland 
to mean that every secondary school shall 
be free, but that if the opportunity for free 
secondary education is available to all, 
fee-paying may be the rule in a limited 
number of schools. In effect, fees are 
not to be imposed as a general means of 
helping maintain the schools. 


Reduce salaries 


Holding that in a quarter of a century 
the Staw has passed from the extreme of 
underpaying its teachers to the extreme 
of overpaying many of them, and that 
teaching is the profession which is most 
highly subsidized by the State both nation- 
ally and locally, the committee recom- 
mends that the existing salary scales be 
reduced by 12 per cent, such reductions 
to be inclusive of and not in addition to 
any reductions made since January 1, 1929, 
and that salary increments during the 
first eight years of service be biennial not 
annual. 

Centralizing education administration 
in larger areas is so often advocated in the 
United States that we feel constrained to 
note the experience in Scotland where two 
such steps were taken, one in 1920, the 
other in 1930. Summarized, it is as 
follows: 

It is noticeable that the cost of administration in- 
creased with the formation of larger areas in 1920, and 
the enlargement of authorities in 1930. The cost of 
administration in the year ended May 15, 1914, was 
3s. 744d. per pupil. When school boards had been 
abolished and the county had become the area of 
administration in 1921, it was 9s. 1d., and in 1931 when 
town and county councils were in control, it was 10s. 

The committee does not recommend a 
return to smaller units; it insists merely 
that education administrative staffs accept 


salary changes neither more nor less than 
those applied to other branches of the 
town and county administration. 


Larger classes 


Of the total enrollment in the Seotch 
6-year secondary schools, about 9.5 per 
cent are in the fourth year, 6.27 per cent 
in the fifth, and 3.6 per cent in the sixth. 
This diminution in the more advanced 
years makes for many small classes 
expensive to maintain. This the com- 
mittee feels should be a subject of careful 
inquiry as to the savings possible by 
centralization of classes even when accom- 
panied by additional allowances for 
transportation and dormitory costs. 

Among other recommendations are: 
Smaller attendance staffs because “ un- 
willingness to go to school is now the 
exception rather than the rule’’; payment 
for building out of current funds as far 
as possible and not by bond issues; no 
change of policy in the present practice of 
giving of free books for primary educa- 
tion; the curtailment of free periods in the 
secondary schools; and all adult education 
classes to be self-supporting. 


New books 


Percy, Lord Eustace, Editor. The 
Year Book of Education, 1933. London. 
Evans Brothers, Ltd. 1933. 860 p. 


The first number of the year book, issued for 1932, 
laid a foundation of good descriptive and factual ac- 
counts of the school systems of Great Britain, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and 11 foreign 
countries. This second number carries out wel] the 
policy of publishing a serial “each successive issue of 
which will open up new ground, as well as consolidate 
that already traversed.”” It begins with a survey of 
educational events in the United Kingdom in 1932. 
Then follows a series of statistical tables including some 
unusually zood attempts at tabulating compulsory and 
free education in the British Commonwealth and for- 
eign countries; the number of scholars per 10,000 of 
population in the countries of Europe; and staffing and 
management of schools in Europe. 

The other 13 sections include live, pertinent articles 
on the finance of education in the United Kingdom, 
educational policy and method in relation to modern 
needs, ideals of religious education, education of the 
African native, the health services, and other topics of 
equal importance. 

The two books are a fine contribution to educational 
writings. 

Bureau International d’&ducation. 
L'instruction publique en Egypte. 
Geneve. Bureau International d’Educa- 
tion. 1932. 24p. 

A good brochure giving a general outline of education 
in Egypt. 

- L'Instruction publique en 
Estonie. Geneve. Bureau International 
d’Education. 1932. 15 p. 


A brief descriptive outline, too brief to do justice to 
the school system. 
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Radio “Spotlighting” Schools 


State education departments use broadcasts 


TATE DEPARTMENTS of edu- 
cation are making increasing use 
of radio in their activities, it was 
discovered through a_ recently 

completed investigation. During the cur- 
rent year 10 departments, it was found, 
have been maintaining regular radio pro- 
grams. An additional 15 have been 
broadcasting either occasionally, have 
definite plans to broadcast, or are lending 
cooperation to other educational agencies 
in the State maintaining radio programs. 
None of the departments is being charged 
for the use of radio facilities, according 
to statements received. 

Questionnaires were sent out December 
9, 1932, to the departments of education 
in each of the several States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Replies were received 
from all but three States. A summary of 
these replies is shown on the table. 

Programs sponsored by State depart- 
ments of education usually consist of short 
talks by educational leaders or prominent 
citizens intended to lead the citizens of the 
State to a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the schools. The typical pro- 
gram occurs once a week and is 15 minutes 
in length. However, the New York pro- 
gram isbut 10 minutes. lowa’s program, 
on the other hand. runs 30 minutes; 
Pennsylvania’s, 45. 

Three States are either presenting or 
cooperating in ‘‘schools of the air.” 
The Ohio department presents material! 
to supplement the work of classroom 
teachers each school day from 2 to 3 
o’clock, over commercial station WLW, 
Cincinnati, and at various times over 
educational station WEAO. The North 
Carolina department presents similar 
material each school day except Friday 
from 11.30 to 12 a. m., over commercial 
station WPTF, Raleigh, N. C. In Wis- 
consin a cooperative arrangement exists 
between the State department of educa- 
tion, the State teachers association and 
the University in presenting broadcasts 
similar to those in Ohio and North Caro- 
lina. Two education stations carry the 
Wisconsin programs _ simultaneously, 
WHA, Madison, belonging to the Uni- 
versity, and WLBL, Stevens Point, to the 
State department of markets. The pro- 
grams go on the air school days between 
9.35 and 9.50, a. m. and 2.05 and 2.30 p. m. 





* Secretary and Research Director, National 
Committee on Education by Radio. 
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Morning hours are not very popular for 
State department broadcasts. Only the 
North Carolina school program goes on 
the air before noon. Only three States 
use evening hours: California, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania. The latter two use the 
facilities of two educational stations. 
California has an extremely favorable 
arrangement involving a chain program 
going over the six stations belonging to 
the NBC Pacific Coast chain. Oregon 
uses KOAC of the Oregon State Board of 
Higher Education. Pennsylvania uses 
the State police station WBAK at Harris- 
burg. 

Exclusive use 


Of the 10 States carrying on regular 
programs, three make exclusive use of 
educational stations, and six of commer- 
cial stations. The States using educa- 
tional stations are: Iowa, WOI; Oregon, 
KOAC; and Pennsylvania, WBAK. 
States using commercial stations are: 
Arkansas, KTHS; California, KPO, KJR, 
KGIR, KECA, KGA, KGHL; Missis- 
sippi, WJDX; New York, WGY; North 
Carolina, WPTF. 

Colorado has carried on occasional 
radio programs using commercial station 


KOA, Denver. Missouri has used com- 
mercial station KMOX, St. Louis, while 
Minnesota has used commercial station, 
WCCO, Minneapolis, and plans to use 
KSTP, St. Paul. Missouri broadcast 
three recent programs to explain certain 
new school laws. During American Edu- 
cation Week the State departments in 
Georgia and Oklahoma presented radio 
programs. 

Several States intend to broadcast this 
season. Some of them have already 
started. Those reporting plans are: 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
Virginia. Massachusetts is continuing 
a series entitled ‘“Spotlighting Educa- 
tion,” given the past two years over a 
New England commercial network. Vir- 
ginia is planning a series of vocational 
guidance programs. 

The Rhode Island department co- 
operates with the State P. T. A. while 
the Utah department cooperates with the 
University of Utah and the Salt Lake City 
department of education. P 

Analysis of subjects reported indicates 
a fairly even distribution over the entire 
educational field, although in some 
instances, it is evident that special em- 
phasis is being given to legislation, 
finance, and the so-called ‘‘fads and frills.” 


State education departments reporting use of radio since September 1, 1932 
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Key: a, regular; b, occasional; c, definite plan to broadcast; d, cooperate with other educational agencies; 


e, educational station; f, commercial station; g, morning hour. 








New Government Aids 
for Teachers 


THE PUBLICATIONS LISTED may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. Remittances should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, 


or check. Currency may be sent at sender’s risk. If more convenient, order through your local bookstore. 





Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 


Editorial Division, Office of Education 


Publications 


United States Frigate Constitution. 15 
1h . 


p., illus Navy Department, Bureau of 
Construction and Repair) 30c. 


+ . -e, ‘ . 
A brief account of her history, together with data for (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- basic considerations in relation to them. (Home 
model builders, Frequent references are made to the merce, Trade Information Bulletin No, economics; Vocational education) 
original log of the Constitution. Nine folded linedraw- 800.) 10c. (Geography; Economics; For- - 
ings, including plans of the gun deck, spar deck, bower eign trade.) Films i 
anchors, and span and rigging are to be found in a pock- : 
et at the back of the publication. (Drafting; History; Cooperative Marketing Makes Steady The following films may be borrowed free 
Model ship building.) Growth. 62 p., illus. (Federal Farm from the Extension Service, Office of 


Causes of Commercial Bankruptcies. 
52 p. (Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Domestic Commerce Series 
No. 69 10¢ 

A critical analysis of the causes of 570 commercial bank- 
ruptcies made in cooperation with the Institute of 
Human Relations and the Law School of Yale Uni- 
versity. Economics; Commercial law.) 

Farm Sheep Raising for Beginners. 22 p., 
illus. (Department of Agriculture, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 840. 5e. 

Discussion of sectional possibilities for sheep produc 
tion, requirements of and returns from sheep raising; 
starting, size, and care of flock, and preparation of 
lambs for market. (Animal husbandry; Marketing.) 
Do Children Who Drink Raw Milk Thrive 
Better Than Children Who Drink Heated 
Milk? 10p., illus. (Public Health Serv- 
ice, Reprint No. 1549.)  5e. 

The conclu 
3,700 childre 


on arrived at after a survey of more than 
n was that the growth-promoting capacity 


of heated milk, plus the supplementary diet received 
by the average American child of 10 months to 6 years 
is not measurably less than the growth-promoting 
capacity of raw milk plus the supplementary diet 
received by the average American child of 10 months to 
6 years. (Home economics; Health education.) 

The French Iron and Steel Industry and 


Trade—with a chapter on the Saar. 60 p. 


Board, Bulletin No. 8.) 
marketing. ) 


(Agricultural 


Vocational Training for Airplane Mechan- 
ics and Aircraft Engine Mechanics. 45 p. 
(Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Bulletin No. 142, Trade and Industrial 
Series No. 40.) 10ce. 

Tentative partial analyses of the trades with suggestions 


relative to the organization and operation of training 
courses, (Vocational education; Aviation.) 


Motion Pictures of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. (Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 111.) Free. 


Some Commercial Companies From 
Which Educational Films May be Ob- 
tained. (Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior.) Mimeog. Free. 
Composite List of Nontheatrical Film 




















Courtesy Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy Department 


“OLp IRONSIDES”’ NOW ANCHORED OFF THE CALIFORNIA COAST 


See reference to publication on frigate Constitution 


* em, i jogo 


Sources. (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce.) Mimeog. 10c. 
Suggestions for Studies and Research in 
Home-Economics Education. 1932. 77 p. 
(Federal Board for Vocational Education) 
10¢. 


An outline of projects needing investigation and some 


Motion Pictures, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

4-H Club Work—What it is and does. 
3 reels—talkie. 

A pictorial cross-section of the movement shown by 
scenes made in various sections of the country—in 
Maryland, dairy club scenes; in West Virginia, can- 
ning club scenes; in lowa, scenes illustrating the work 
of corn clubs and pig clubs; and, among others, scenes 
made in South Dakota and Montana illustrating the 
work of calf clubs. 

Approved Sheep Management in National 
Forest. 35 mm—-silent. 

Filmed in the mountains of Montana and California 
this movie contains magnificent mountain scenery 
along with scenes from the everyday life and duties of a 
sheep herder. 

Agricultural Explorations in Ceylon, Su- 
matra, and Java. 

Introduction of new fruits and vegetables brought into 
this country as a result of the explorations. . 
Wool Marketing and Manufacture. 3 
reels—silent. 


Maps 


Sectional Airway Maps. Scale, 1 inch=8 
miles. (Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 
40c each. 

Lower I-14, Dallas, Tex., printed in 12 
colors, covers an area of approximately 
52,000 square miles in southern Okla- 
homa and north central Texas. Size, 20 
by 46 inches. 


Lower K-17, Cleveland, printed in 11 
colors and covers an area of more than 
50,000 square miles in southwestern New 
York, western Pennsylvania, northern 
Ohio, southwestern Ontario, and the 
western part of Lake Erie. Size, 20 by 
42 inches. 

These two maps are the eleventh and twelfth of a series 
of 87 sectional maps designed eventually to cover the 
entire United States. Both show streams, roads, rail- 
roads, towns, and elevations, and emphasize features of 
importance for air navigation, such as airports, radio 
ranges, beacons with numbers and characteristics, 
magnetic declination, compass roses, and transmission 
lines. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its outlying parts, 
and in foreign countries. 








UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 





DIVISIONS 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge)—Continued. 


(d) Special Problems—Continued. 


1, ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 


charge): Beatrice McLeod, senior specialist in education of physically 
handicapped children. 

Consultants— Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. 

‘ames F. Rogers, specialist in health education. Ambrose Caliver, senior specialist in the education of Negroes. 


Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. 
(e) Statistical— 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
Russell M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 
3. EDITORIAL: 
William D. Boutwell, chief. 


aris M. Proffitt, ialist in guidance and industrial education. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements, 


(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief. 
Ben W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training. 
Walton C. John, senior specialist in higher education. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. 
John H, McNeely, research assistant. 
Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief educational assistant. 


(b) American School Systems— ee H. Lloyd, editorial assistant. 
Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. ; argaret F. Ryan, editorial assistant. 
Mary Dabney be eee senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 4. LIBRARY: 
ten-primery education. Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist in secondary education. r : ° *. ot . ‘ 
Mina | . Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school ere oar ineee, smaciete epociatet in school libraries. 
curriculum. ~ - L$ . a 
Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. — * — LE ee mei research bibliography. 
Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. __ Norse &. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation. Ruth A, Gray, junior assistant in research. 
Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary : 
education. 5. SERVICE: 
Lewis R. Alderman, chief. 


(c) Foreign School Systems— Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 


James F. Abel, chief. 
Alina M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- 


tion. 
Severin K. Turosienski, associate specialist in foreign educa- 


John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 

Ellen C, Lombard, associate specialist in parent education. 


tion. . * . . . h . . 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign educetion. Sey DL. Dandy. aaseciate -iraea ae ye am. 
6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 


(d) Special Probleme— : Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. _ ; Education of Teac 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional Guy C. Gamble, senior specialist in educational surveys. 


children. Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 








FIVE WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 
foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 

II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 
acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 

III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 
with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 

IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 
received. 

V. Order publications through your bookstore, if more convenient. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years. On all orders for /00 copies or more to be sent 
to one address, the Superintendent of Documents allows a discount of 
25 per cent. 


Office of Education Circular No. 78—‘*U. S. Government Publica- 
tions Showing Work of Our Government.” 


Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me Circular No. 78. 
Dre RI. obs so EET: week cies 
ES a penne ie aan 


Ce. . cokes Fee ee Oh ee State. . 
(Mail this coupon) 


Terre ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


Subscribers 
United States should add 35 cents to the subscriplion price lo pay the cost of postage. 
Remittances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by postal money 
order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent al sender's risk. 
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